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"The Cleverest Young Poet in England" 

"THE CLEVEREST YOUNG POET IN ENGLAND" 

Leda, by Aldous Huxley. Geo. H. Doran Co. 

I wish Aldous Huxley hadn't written the poem Leda. 
He should have left that to Richard Le Gallienne, or some 
other sweet singer. It has a stale taste, an indigestible 
taste, in spite of the spice, which is plentiful. Better if 
he had reduced the myth to a symbol, and a mystery, as 
he did later with Helen and Priapus. How can a man 
today attempt a re-creation? 

Reading the Greeks themselves is a corrective. Homer, 
Hesiod, the tragedians, even the philosophers, either be- 
lieved in their gods and heroes, or lived where the worship 
of them, or the controversy over them, was alive, where the 
names had a very near and pregnant significance. 

For a modern poet to try such a thing is a dilletantism. 
Either he makes watery paraphrases, as William Morris 
did, or he frankly gives plot and high names, like Hewlett, 
to men and women. If Huxley had believed in Jupiter 
he could have given him divinity without rhetoric. Not 
believing in him, all his careful memories, all his elaborate 
verbal facades, are not enough to make Zeus, God, or man 
or symbol. It was a nice fancy to indicate the god by ren- 
dering the women, touched by his mere scrutinizing glance, 
forever after incapable of mortal embraces. But he must 
explain how Leda, mother of his child, could still accept 
Tyndareus, by whom she bore a mortal twin to the son 
of divinity. That is to say, this device, like the others, 
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fails : Zeus is neither god nor man ; his passion is neither 
of man nor of beast; its motivation is neither muscular nor 
mechanic. Essentially it is a bad poem; with some re- 
trieving patches, lines of radiance and loveliness; but it is 
a poem that should not have been written. 

It is among the other poems that one may find Huxley's 
real work. Leda is a digression, with strains in it that offer 
the cue to what follows: pieces of varying mood, the in- 
imitable philosopher's songs, a long question, or a search 
called Beauty, and the young man's day, Soles Occidere et 
Redire Possunt, which contains so equally paralysis and 
convulsion, and which is so like a symphonic poem, that a 
program note is prefixed. 

To me, indifferent as to whether he got his forms from 
T. S. Eliot or not, all this is a consummate expression of the 
reactions of an artist facing the world today. Life has 
been well-nigh drained of beauty. Those who retort that 
the same protest was made in all ages should do some re- 
reading. In no period of human self-consciousness was the 
plaint of the barrenness and the ugliness of life so* universal. 

Reviewers have; spoken about Huxley's disillusions as 
though they were personal disillusions. No: they are the 
artist's disillusions, the artist's even involuntary recording 
of the aspects of life. While the professional warblers are 
twittering as though there were still forests around them, 
the sensitive, the intelligent are either going outside of our 
age and culture for their beauty, or retiring into them- 
selves, building about them an impenetrable idiom; or they 
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are matching a raucous civilization with a raucous literature. 

Huxley combines the two latter. He is a word virtuoso. 
His diction borders upon a preciosity depending upon caco- 
phany. His themes (disregarding certain disguises) are all 
troubled exposures of the corruption of beauty. There is 
bitterness in it, a jaded mockery, teasing with ambiguous 
Vvords— a mockery, however, that is too skilful, too atti- 
tudinous. In his diction there are too many grotesques and 
gargoyles, unfortunately hung on Greek cornices. It is 
this superficial smartness and sophistication which has made 
reviewers hail him as "the cleverest young poet in Eng- 
land." But there is in it a force and authenticity that 
make it an authoritative comment upon life. It puts him 
honorably high among his contemporaries. 

It is not great poetry. It is my conviction, however, that 
no great poetry will be written for a long time. An up- 
heaval as structural as Christianity has been breaking up 
the shapes of life and has left a formlessness; it has made 
tradition sterile and unfit for the cultivation of art. The 
first minds have turned eclectics, commentators — have al- 
most abandoned creation; and there is no sustenance in our 
life itself. Artists may escape to the unencroached corners 
of existence, where beauty is still possible. But harshness 
and ugliness are closing in — will in time preempt them. 

I have left only an aside. Since Huxley lives in England, 
where Negroes are still phenomenal, he has let his first 
strong reaction, and his imperfect ethnography, overbalance 
his artistic sense. Throughout, the Negro is his symbol 
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for the beast. The Negro is as mythical to him as a figure 
from the ancients, and can serve equally as a symbol — a 
symbol for animalism. It was so in Happy Families, in 
Limbo; it is so, indicated as distinctly, in Leda, Verreys, 
and Frascatis, and it is implied elsewhere. 

To conclude, Leda is a curious, and always interesting, 
collection of poems by a young man of genius; it presents 
a definite individuality. Its relations with Limbo are very 
close: Soles Occidere et Redire Possunt contains the essence 
of Happily Ever After; the shorter poems are like the shorter 
pieces in Limbo; even Leda has the hot breath that rose in 
The Death of Tully. 

Huxley is therefore salient, and palpable. Reviewers who 
see Keats in Leda, and T. S. Eliot in Soles Occidere et 
Redire Possunt (oh, for a handier title!) are apt to miss 
Aldous Huxley. I suppose it is hard for the reviewer to 
deny himself the gossip of influences; and knowingness feels 
so comfortably like discernment. Hyperion and Leda are 
as different as the meanings of the two words sensuous and 
ethereal; and Huxley and Eliot are as different — well, as 
different as Prufrock and Portrait of a Lady are from 
Beauty and Soles Occidere. Isidor Schneider 

THROUGH A MIST DARKLY 

The House of Dust, by Conrad Aiken. Four Seas Co. 

It is as though he had looked too long at the sun; and 
when he turns to nearer objects, he is half blinded — there 
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